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THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE VEDAS* 

AND 

EUROPEAN SCHOLARS. 



With us, the question of the terminology of the Vedas is of the 

\* , ■ 

highest importance, for upon its decision will depend the verdict to be 

• ' 1. . 
passed by the future world respecting the great controversy to rage 

between the Bast and the West, concerning the supremacy of the Vedic 

jdhiilosophy. And even now, the determination of this question in« 

volvea issues of great value. For, if the Vedic philosophy be true, 

,^y the interpretations of the Vedas, as given at present by Professor Max 

r " Muller and other European scholars must not only be regarded as 

% imperfect, defective and incomplete, but as altogether false . Nay, in the 

light of true reason and sound scholarship, we are forced to admit their 

entire ignorance of the very rudiments of Vedic language and philosophy. 

We are not alone in the opinion we hold. Says Schopenhauer, ^^I add 

to this the impression, which the translations of Sanskrit works by 

European scholars, with very few exceptions, produce on my mind. I 

cannot resist a certain suspicion that our Sanskrit scholars do not 

understand their text much better than the higher class of school boys 

their Grreek or Latin/^ It will be well to note here the opinion of 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the most profound scholar of Sanskrit of 

his age, on the subject. He says, ^^ The impression that the Germaiis 

are the best Sanskrit scholars, and that no one has read so much Of 

Sanskrit as Professor Max Muller> is altogether Unfounded. Yes, in a 

land where lofty trees never grow, even riciniis communis ol' tho 



f ♦ A paper of this name was subiiiitted to the public by the writer early ih 1888, 
but it was necessarily brief and incomplete. It has now been thought advisable ttt 
giye to the same thoughts and principles a new garb, niore Suited to the reqilireihentd 
of the reading public of the present day, to amplify the same truths by interesting 
illustrations, and to supplement them by others that are necessary to complete thi^ 
treatment of the subject. 






eastor-oil plant may be called an oak. The study of Sanskrit being" 
altogether out of question in Europe^ the Germans and Professor Max 
Miiller may there have come to be regarded as highest authorities...^ 
I came to learn from a letter of a principal of some German Uni^ 
rersity, that even men learned enough to interpret a Sanskrit letter 
are rare in Germany. I have also made it plain from the study of Max 
Miiller^s '^ History of Sanskrit Literature^' and his comments on some 
mantras of the Veda, that Professor Max Miiller has been able only to 
Scribble out sOnlething by thd help df the so-called tikas^ or paraphra* 
Ses of the Vedas> current in India/.'* 

It is this want of Vedic scholarship dmong European scholars^ thiii 
utter ignorance of Yedic language and philosophy that is the cause of 
Bb much misimpression and prejudice even in our own <Jountry. We 
are, indeed^ so often authoritatively told by our f ellow-birethren who 
have redeived the highest English education, but are themselves entirely 
ignorant of Sanskrit, that the Yedas are books that teach idoUworship 
drelement worship, that they contain no philosophical, moral or scienti* 
fie truths of any great consequence, unless they be the commonest 
timisnis of the kitchen. It is therefore a matter of greatest concern to 
learn to attach proper value to the interpretations of these European 
scholars. We propose, therefore, to present a rough outline of those 
general principles, according to which Yedic terms should be inteiV 
preted> but which European scholars entirely ignore ; and hende much 
of the misinterpretation that has grown tip. 

In the discussion of philosophical subjects, pre-conceived notions 
are the worst enemies to encounter. They not only prejudicially bias 
the mind, but also take away that truthfulness and honest integrity from 
the soul, which alone are compatible with the righteous pursuit and 
discernment of TRUTH. In the treatment of a question such as the 
estimation of the value of system of philosophy or religion, extreme 

* Batyartha Prakasha, 8rd Edition, page 278. 
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sobriety and impartiality of the mind are required. Nor is it to be 
supposed that a risligious or philosophical system can be at once 
mastered by a mere acquaintance with grammar and language. It is 
necessary that the mind should, by an adequate previous discipline, be 
raised to an exalted mental condition, before the recondite and invisible 
truths of Man and Nature can be comprehended by man. So is it with 
Vedic philosophy. One must be a complete master of the science of 
orthoepy, the science of language, the science of etymology, the science 
of morals, the science of poetry, and the sciences of geology and 
astronomy ;^ he must be well versed in the philosophy of dkarma, the 
philosophy of characteristics, the doctrines of logic or the science of 
evidence, the philosophy of essential existences, the philosophy of 
yoffa, and the philosophy of vedanta;f he must be a master of all these 
and much more, before he can lay claims to a rational interpretation 
of the Vedas. 

Such, then, should be our Vedic scholars — thorough adepts in 
science and philosophy, unprejudiced, impartial judges and seekers 
after truth. But if impartiality be supplanted by prejudice, science 
and philosophy by quasi-knowledge and superstition, and integrity 

» 

by motive, whereas predetermination takes the place of honest inquiry. 

Truth is either disguised or altogether suppressed . 

Speaking of the religion of the Upanishats and the Bible, says 

Schopenhauer, who has ' washed himself clean of all early-engrafted 

Jewish superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringes before these 

smperstitions ^ : — 

" In India, our religion (Bible) will now and never strike root ; 
the primitive wisdom of the hunian race will never be pushed aside 
by the events of Galilee.t On the contrary, Indian wisdom will flow 

*' These are the well-known six Vedangivs : —1. Shiksha, 2. Vjakarana, 3. Kirnktii,' 
4h Kalpa. 5. Chhanda, and 6. Jyotisha. 

t These are the well-known six Upangas or Darshanas : — 1. Parva Mimansa, 
2. Vaisheshika, 3. Njaya,, 4. Sankhya, 6. Yoga, and 6. Vedanta. 

X It is well-known how the astronomical and geographical discoyeries of GaUlio . 
and his telescope were forced upon the world in spite of the prisons and death.raoks of 
the Bo-oalled Ghristianff. 
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back upon Europe, and produce a thorough change in our knomnfp 
and thinking/' 

Let us now hear what Professor Max Miiller has to say against 

the remarks of this unprejudiced, impartial philosopher. He says: 

'^Here again, the great philosopher seems to me to have allowed 

himself to be carried away too far by his enthusiasm for the less known. 

He is blind for the darh side of the Upanishat ; and he wilfully shuts 

his eyes against the bright rays of eternal truths in the Gospel, which 

even Bam Mohan Roy was quick enough to perceive, behind the mist 

and clouds of tradition that gather so quickly round the sunrise of every 

religion/' 

With the view that the Christianity of Max Miiller may be set 

forth more clearly before the reader, we will quote from the '^ History 

of Ancient Sanskrit Literature/' Says Max Miiller — 

'' But if India has no place in the political history of the world, 
it certainly has a right to claim its place in the intellectual history of 
mankind. The less the Indian nation has taken part in the political 
struggles of the world, and expended its energies in the exploits of 
war and the formation of empire, the more it has fitted itself and 
concentrated all its powers for the fulfillment of the important missioii 
reserved to it in the history of the East. History seems to teach that 
the whole human race required a gradual education before, in the 
fulness of time, it could be admitted to the truths of Christianity. All 
the fallacies of human reason had to be exhausted, before the light 
of a higher truth could meet with ready acceptance. The ancient 
religions of the world were but the milk of nature, which was in due 
time to be succeeded by the bread of life. After the primeval 
physiolatry, which was common to all members of the Aryan family, ' 
had, in the hands of a wily priesthood, been changed into an empty 
idolatry, the Indian alone, of all the Aryan nations, produced a new 
form of religion, which has well been called subjective, as opposed to thd 
more objective worship of nature. That religion, the religion of 
Buddha, has spread far beyond the limits of the Aryan world, and to 
our limited vision, it may seem to have retarded the advent of 
Christianity among a large portion of the human race. But in the 
sight of Him, with whom a thousand years are but as one day, that 
religion, like all the ancient religions of the world, may have but 
served to prepare the way of Christ, by helping through its very errors, 
to strengthen and to deepen the ineradicable yearning of the human 
heart after the truth of Grod.''"^ 



* Max Miiller's History of Anoient Sanskrit Liter|itnre,*pp. 81 — 32, 



Is not this Christian prejudice ? Nor is this with Max MiUler 
alone. Even more strongly does this remark hold good of Monier 
Williams, whose very object in writing the book, known as '' Indian 
Wisdom," is to caricature the Vedio religion which he calls by the 
name of Brahmanism, and to hoist up Christianity by the meritorious 
process of deliberate contrasts. Writes Monier Williams, ''It is one of 
the aims, then, of the following pages to indicate the points of contact 
between Christianity and the three chiei false religions of the world, 
as they are thus represented in India." * 

Speaking of Christianity and its claims '^as supematurally com- 
municated by the common Father of mankind for the good of all His 
creatures,^ he says : — 

'' Christianity asserts that it effects its aim through nothing short 
of an entire change of the whole man, and a complete renovation 
of his nature. The means by which this renovation is effected may 
be described as a kind of mutual transfer or subs Mutton, leading to a 
reciprocal interchange and co-operation between God and man^s 
nature acting upon each other. Man — the Bible affirms — was 
created in the image of God, but his nature became corrupt through 
a taint, derived from the fall of the first representative man and 
parent of the human race, which taint could only be removed by a 
vicarious death. 

'' Hence, the second representative man — Christ — whose nature 
was divine and taintless, voluntarily underwent a sinner^s death, that 
the taint of the old corrupted nature transferred to him might die also. 
But this is not all. The great central truth of our religion lies 
not so much in the fact of Christ^s death as in the fact of His 
continued life, (Rom. viii. 34). The first fact is that He of His own 
free-will died ; but the second and more important fact is that He 
rose again and lives eternally, that He may bestow life for death 
and a participation in His own divine nature in place of the taint 
which He has removed. 

'' This, then, is the reciprocal exchange which marks Christianity 
and distinguishes it from all other religions — an exchange between 
the personal man descended from a corrupt parent, and the personal 
God made man and becoming our second parent. We are sepa- 
rated from a rotten root, and are grafted into a living one. We 
part with the corrupt will, depraved moral sense, and perverted 
judgment inherited from the first Adam, and draw re-creative 



* Monier William's Indian Wisdom, Introduction, p. 86. 
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foroe^-^renovated wills, fresh springs of wisdom, rigliteonsQess^ and 
knowledge—from the ever-living divine stem of the second Adanij to 
which, by a sinmle act of faith, we are united. In this manner is the 
grand object of Christianity effected. Other religions have their 
doctrines and precepts of morality, which, if carefally detached from 
much that is bad and worthless, may even vie witfi those of Christianiiy. 
But Christianity has, besides all these, what other religions have not— ^ 
a jiersonal God, ever living to supply the free grace or regenerating 
Spirit by which human nature is re-created and again made Godlike^ 
and through which man, becoming once again 'pure in heart,' and still 
preserving his own will, self -consciousness, and personality, is fitted to 
have access to God the Father, and dwell in His presence for ever,"* 

Again, speaking of Brahmanism, he says— 

'^ As to Brahmanism, we must in fairness allow that accordin^f 
to its more fully developed system, the aim of union with God 
is held to be effected by faith in an apparently personal good, 
as well as by works and by knowledge. And here some of the 
lines of Brahmanical thought seem to intersect those of Christianity. 
But the apparent personality of the various EUndu gods melts away, 
on closer scrutiny, into a vague spiritual essence. It is true that 
Qod becomes man and interposes for the good of men, causing a 
seeming combination of the human and divine — and an apparent 
intel^change of action and even loving sympathy between the 
Creator and His creatures. But can there be any real interaction 
or co-operation between divine and human personalities when all 
personal manifestations of the Supreme Being — gods as well as 
men — ultimately merge in the Oneness of the Infinite, and nothing 
remains permanently distinct from Him ? It must be admitted 
that most remarkable language is used of Krishna (Vishnu), a sup- 
posed form of the Supreme, as the source of all life and energy (see 
pp. 144-148, and see also pp. 456, 457) ; but if identified with the 
One God he can only, according to the Hindu theory, be the source 
of life in the sense of giving out life to re-absorb it into himself. 
If, on the other hand, he is held to be only an incarnation or 
manifestation of the Supreme Being in human form, then by a 
cardinal dogma of Brahmanism, so far from being a channel of life, 
his own life must be derived from a higher source into which it 
must finally be merged, while his claim to divinity can only be due 
to his possessing less of individuality as distinct from God than 
inferior creatures.^^t 

And lastly in conclusion, he says — 

/^t is refreshing to turn from such unsatisfying systems, however 
interspersed with wise and even sublime sentiments, to the living 

* Monier WiUiam's Indian Wisdom, Introduotion, pp. 40 — 41. 
. f Ibid, pp. 44 — 45, 



energizing Christianity of European nations, however lamentalbly 
fallen from its true standard, or however disgraced by the incon- 
sistencies and shortcomings of nominal adherents — polisessots of it» 
name and form without its power /^ 

" In conblusion^ let me note one other point which of itself stamps 
our religion as the only system adapted to the requirements of the 
whole human race — 'the only message of salvation intended by God 
to be gradually pressed upon the acceptance of all His intelligexkt 
creatures/^* 

It is clear> then, that Professor Monier Williams is labonring 
under hard Christian prejudices, and cannot be viewed in any Way 
as an unprejudiced, impartial student of the Vedas. No wonder then> 
if modern sophisticated philology, propped by the entii*e ignorance d 
the laws of interpretations of Vedic terms, and fed by the prejudices of 
Christian superstitions, should raise its head against Vedic philosophy 
and gain audience among European Christian nations or deluded 
educated natives of India who possess the high merit of being innocent 
of any knowledge of Sanskrit language or literature.- 

fiut now to the subject. The first canon for the interpretation 
of Vedic terms, which is laid down by Tfaska, the author of Niifukta, 
is. that the Vedic terms are all yauffika.f The fourth section of 
the first chapter of Nirukta opens with a discussion of this veiry 
subject. Yaska, Gargya, Shakatayana and all other Grammarians and 
Etymologists unanimously maintain that Vedic terms are all yaugika. 
But Taska and Shakatayana also maintain the rurhiX terms aro 
also yaugikd^ i, e., were originally framed from the roots ; whereas, 
Gd>l*gya maintains that only rurhi terms are not yaugika. The section 
concludes with a refutation of the opinions of Gargya, establishing it as 



I -— 



• Monier William's Indian Wisdom, Introduction, p. 45. • ! :• 

t A y<»nig%ka term is one that has a derivative meaning, that is, one that only 
signifies the meaning of root together with the modifications affected by the affixes* 
In ' fact, the stmctoral elements out of which the word is compounded, afford the 
whole and the only due to the true signification of the word. The word is purely 
eonnotative. 

X A rurhi term is the name of a definite concrete object, where the oonnotaAkoi 
of the word (as structurally determined) gives no clue to the objeet denoted l^ ih» 
word. fieaoe» ordinarily it means a woxd of arbitrary significance. 
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true that all terms whether Vedic or rurM are yaugihas. It is on tlui 
anthority of Nirukta that Patanjali quotes in his Mahabhashya the 
same opinion, and distinguishes the Vedic terms from Rurhi terms by 
the designation of naigama. Says Patanjali — 

a^ a line before this, — 

The sense of all this is, that all the Rishis and Munis, ancient 
authors and commentators without exception, regard Vedic terms to 
Be yaugika, whereas laukika terms are regarded by some as rurhi also. 

This principle, the European scholars have entirely ignored, and 

hence have flooded their interpretations of the Vedas with forged or 

borrowed tales of mythology, with stories and anecdotes of historic 

or pre-historic personages. Thus, according to Dr. Muir,t the following 

historical personages are mentioned in the Rig Veda, the rishis Kanvas, 

in 1, 47-2; Gotamas, in i, 71-16; Gritsamadas, in ii, 39-8; Bhrigavas, in 

^ * .. 
iv, 16-23 ; and Vrihaduktha, in x, 54-6. But what is the truth ! The 

words Kanva, and Gritsa only signify learned men in general (see 
Nighantu iii, 13) ; the word Bhrigavah only signifies men of intellect 
(see Nighantu, v.. -5). The word Gotama signifies one who praises; 
and Vrihaduktha is simply one whose ukthas, or knowledge of natural 
properties of objects is vrihat or complete. It is clear, then, that if 
this principle is once ignored, one is easily landed into anecdotes of his- 
torical or pre-historic personages. The same might be said of Mak 
Muller discovering the story of Shunah-shepain the Rig Veda". Sfiepa," 
which means contact, (Niruktaiii,2,— (ijq: j^xf^ Mm{i\ ^nlrot)heing 
suffixed to 35iT: or ifi^ which means knowledge (niT M^r i; "JW^^ 
^iP|ch4l^«^'R[ ) lueans one who has come into contact with knowledge, 
t. tf., a learned person. It shall appear, in the progress of this article, 
how mantra after mantra is misinterpreted by simply falsifying this law 
oi Nirukta, .• ■ \ . . 



* Mahabhashya, Chap. Ill, Sect, iii, Aph. 
•t Moir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol. HI, pp. 232—231. 



To an unprejudiced mind, the eorrectness of tHis, law will neTer^ 
be doubtful. For, independently of the authority of Niruhta, the 
very antiquity of the Vedas is a clear proof of its words being yaugika.. 
And even Professor Max MuUer, in his mythological moods, is 
compelled to confess at least concerning certain positions of the Vedas, 
that their words are yaugiJca^ Says'he, " But there is a charm in these 
priinitive strains discoverable in no other class of poetry. Every word 
retains something of its radical meaning every epithet tells ; every 
thought, in spite of the most intricate and abraipt expressions, is, if 
we once disentangle it, true, correct, and complete/'* 

Further again, says Max Miiller, ^' Names.,, are to be found in the 
Veda, as it were, in a still fluid state. They never appear as appellations 
nor ye4j ^^fk proper names; they are organic, not yet broken or smoothed 
down/'t 

Can there be anything clearer than this ? The terms occurring in 
the Vedas Oireyaugika, because "they never appear as appellatives, nor 
yet as proper names,'' and because " every word retains something of its 
radical meaning." It is strange to find that the self-same Max Miiller 
who has perceived the yaugika character of words in some mantras 
of the Vedas, should deny the same characteristic to other portions 
of the Vedas. Having said that words are yaugika in these pri- 
mitive strains, the Vedas, he proceeds to say, '^But this is not the case 
with all the poems of the Veda. It would be tedious to translate many 
specimens of what I consider the poetry of the secondary age> the 
Mantra period. These songs are generally intended for sacrificial put* 
poses, they are loaded with technicalities, their imagery is sometimes 
more brilliant, but always less perspicuous, and many thoughts and 
expressions are clearly borrowed from earlier hymns." t This he calls 
the Mantra period. The primitive strains belong to what is called the 



# Max MtQler's History of i^ntieut Sanskrit literature, page 658. 
t Ibid, p. 755. 
I Ibid, p. §6S. 
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Okhandas'pQriod. He describes the diaradteristibs of tke Chk4nJk$ 
period^ as distinguished from the Mantra period^ that has. been aboTif 
described thus : " There is no very deep wisdom in their te^ohing^ their 
laws are simple, their poetry shoe's no very high flights of fancy, and 
their religion might be told in a few words. Bat what there ia of their. 
Itoguage, poetry and religion, has a charm which no other period of . 
Indian literature possesses ; it is spontaneous, original and truthf uL"* 
Professor Max Miiller quotes Rig Veda, VII. 77, as a specimen hymn: 
of the Chhandas period. Says he, '* This hymn, addressed to dawn, is a 
fair specimen of the original simple poetry of the Veda. It has iio 
reference to any special sacrifice, it contains no technical expressions, 
it can hardly be called a hymn, in our sense of the word. It is simply a 
poem expressing, without any efforts, without any display of far-fetched 
thought or brilliant imagery, the feelings of a man who has watched 
the approach of the dawn with mingled delight and awe, and who was 
moved to give utterance to what he felt in meoisured language.^' t 

From these quotations it will be clear that Professor Max Mbller 
regards different portions of the Vedas belonging to different periods*' 
There are some earlier portions, ( according to Max Miiller's highly 
accurate calculations, the very exactness and infallibility of which Gt>ld« 
stucker bears ample testimony to ) which he calls as belonging to the' 
Chhandas period^ The word Chianda, in laukiia Sanskrit, means 
spontaneity. Hence he regards Chhandas period to be the one, the 

• • • - 

hymns of which period only teach common things, are free from the 
flight of fancy, and are the spontaneous utterances of a simple (foolish)* 
mind. The Mantra period (2,900 years older) is full of techntdlditle^ 
and descriptions of elaborate ceremonies. Now we ask what pi^of hatt 
Max Miiller given to prove that the different portions of the Vedas 
belong to different periods. His proofs are only two. Firstly, the iHJ 
conceived, confused idea of the difference between Chhandas and 

I I ■ ■ ■ ■ I II I I— — a» 

* Max Mailer's History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p* 626* 
t Ibid, p. 662. 
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Mantrdsi and secondljr/the different phases of thought represented by 
this two portions. 

We will consider each of these reasons in details. 

. Says Yaska — 

^nw: w«Im^^ W'^tft WT^'n?^ ^tiT: ^ra^i^^^ 



which means that there is no difference in the meaning of mantra and 
^hhandaa. The Yeda is called the mantra^ as through it one learns the 
true knowledge of all existences. The Veda is also called the chhandas§ 
as it removes all ignorance, and brings cna under the protection of 
true knowledge and happiness. Or, more explicitly still, we read i^ 
j8Aato/)alAfl,VHI. 3.— . 

mhQ mantras (deva) are called c^^/ian^a^foraknowledgeofallhuman 
conduct is bound up with them. It is through them that we learn all 
righteous conduct. The yaugika sense of the words will also lead 
to the same conclusion. Mantra may be derived from the root man, tp 
think, or inatri, to reveal the secret knowledge. Panini thus derives 
the word chhandas : ^^?T^^%t l^ Ckhandas is derived from the root 
chadi to delight or illumine. Chhandas is that the knowledge of which 
produces all delight or which illumines every thing, i.e., reveals its 
true nature. 

The second reason of Max MuUer for assigning different 
periods to different portions of the Vedas, is that there are two 
^different phases of thought discoverable in the Vedas. The one is the 
rtrnthful and simple phase of thought and corresponds to his Chhandaa 
-period. The other is the elaborate and technical phase of thought 
ithat corresponds to his Mantra period. But what proof has Max 

Mufler to show that the hymns of his secondary period are full of 

■ 

• ' ' f ynadi Kosha, iv, 219, 
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elaborate and teclmical thoaglit f Erideatly tbis, that lie interpNfii 
them thus. If his interpretations were proved to be irroiig> liiB 
distinction of the two periods will also fall to the ground. Now, why 
does he interpret the hymns of the mantra period thus ? Evidently, 
because on the authority of Say ana and Mahidhara^ he takes the words 
of those mantras to signify technicalities, sacrifices^ and artificial objects 
and ceremonies, or, in other words, he takes these words not in their 
yaugika, but in their rurhi sense. It is clear, then, that if Max 
Miiller had kept in view the canon of interpretation given in Nirttktib 
that all Vedic words are yav^ika, he would not have fallen into the 
fallacious anachronism of assigning different periods to different parts 
of the Vedas. 

But there is another prejudice which is cherished by many 
scholars evidently under the impression of its being a well-recognisod 
scientific doctrine. It is that in the ruder stages of civilization when 
laws of nature are little known and but very little understood, when 
mankind has not enough of the experience of the world, strict methods 
of correct reasoning are very seldom observed. On the other hand, 
analogy plays a most important part in the performance of intellectuial 
functions of man. 

The slightest semblance, or visage of semblance, is enough to 
justify the exercise of analogy. The most palpable of the forces of 
nature impress the human mind in such a period of rude beginnings 
of human experience by motions mainly. The wind blowing, the fire 
burning, a stone falling, or a fruit dropping, affects the senses 
essentially as moving. Now, throughout the range of ^onscioiis 
exertion of muscular power will precedes motion, and, since even th« 
most grotesque experience of a savage in this world assumes this 
knowledge, it is no great stretch of intellectual power to argue that 
these natural forces also, to which the sensible motions are due, are 
endowed with the faculty of will. The personification of if'ke forces of 
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nature 1)eing tbuB effected, their deification soon follows. The oreiv 
yrhelming potency^ the unobstructible mighty and often the violence^ 
with which^ in the sight of a savage^ these forces operate^ strike him 
with terror, awe and reverence. A sense of his own weaknesi^i 
humility and inferiority creeps over the savage mind, and, what was 
intellectually personified, becomes emotionally deified. According 
to this view, the Vedas, undoubtedly books of primitive times, consist 
of prayers from such an emotional character addressed to the forces of 
jiature including wind and rain — sprayers breathing passions of the 
savage for vengeance or for propitiation or in moments of poetic 
exaltation, hymns simply portraying the simple phenomena of nature 
in the personified language of mythology. 

It IS therefore more agreeable for these scholars to believe that 
the Vedas, no doubt books of primitive times, are^records of the my- 
thological lore of the ancient Aryans. 

And since, even according to the confessions of Max Miiller, higher 
truths of philosophy and monotheism are to be found here and there 
in the Vedas, it has become diflScult to reconcile the mythological 
interpretations of the main part of the Vedas with the philosophical 
portions. Says Max Miiller, ^^ I add only one more hymn [Rig. x. 121] 
in which the idea of one God is expressed with such power and deci- 
sion that it will make us hesitate before we deny to the Aryan nations 
an instinctive monotheism.^^* It is therefore argued by some that the 
mythological portions are earlier than philosophical ones ; for the 
primitive faith as already indicated is always mythology.. 

The fundamental error of this supposition lies in regarding a 
Mntingent conclusion as a necessary one ; for although mythology may 
be the result of barbarous intellect and analogical reasoning, it is not 
necessarily always so. It may even grow up as a degenerate, deformed 
and petrified remnant of a purer itnd truer religion. . The history of 
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legions pnictices^ primarily deeigiied ta meet eeiiain roal Wa&ti^ 
"fl^generatingy after a- k^se of time, on the cessation of tl^ose walttisi 
into mere ceremonies and cnstomsy is an ample testimony of the feuiffi 
a the above remarks. Had the European scholars never come acro^ 
llie mythological commentaries of Say ana andMahidhara^orthejDuranfc 
literature of pOst-vedic, (nay anti-vedic) period, it would havo beeti 
impossible for them, from the mere grounds of comparative mytholog^ 
or Sanskrit philosophy, to alight on such interpretations of the Yedas as 
are at present current among them. May it not be, that the whole 
mythological fabric of the pur anas, later as they are, wad raised Idn^ 
'after the vitality of true Vedic philosophy had departed from their 
words in the sight of the ignorant pedants f Indeed, tf hen otte 
0Oli3iders that the UpaniahaU inculcate that philosophical 
XQonoiiieism, the parallel of which does not exist in the world— ^^ 

^ • * ■ * 

monotheism, that can only be conceived after a full conviction in th(d 
uniformity of nature, — and that they together with the philosophies 
darsAanas all preceded the puranas ; when one considers all this, one 
can hardly resist the conclusion that, at least in India, mythology rdse 
as a rotten remnant of the old philosophical living religion Of the 
Vedas. When through the ignorance of men, the yaugika meanings of 
the Vedic words were forgotten, and proper names interpreted instead, 
there g^rew up a morbid mythology, the curse of modern idolatrous 
India. That mythology may thus arise on account of the decay of the 
primitive meaning of old words, even Professor Max Miiller admitiiy 
when speaking of the degeneration of truth into mythology by a prcf-^ 
cess, he styles ^ dialectic growth and decay ' or dialectic life of religion^ 
He says— 

^' It is well known that ancient languages are particularly rich 
m synonyms, or, to speak more correctly, that in them the same 
obj^ is called by many names — is, in fact, polynymous. While in 
modem languages most objects have one name only, we find in ancient 
Saiiskrit, in ancient Greek and Arabic, a large choice of words for the 
«ftme -subject. This is perfectly natural. Each name could express 
9Q^ side only of whatever 1^ to be named^ and not satisfied with 6U<^ 



fiAi^ial Bome^ tlie eariy f ramers of language prodfie^d otie unmb B$iAfi 
the other, and after a time retained those which seemed moot .useful 
for special purposes. Thus the sky might be called not only the 
brilliant, but the dark, the covering, the thundering, the rain-giving. 
This is the polyonomy of language, and it is what we are accustomira, 
to call polytheism in religion."^ &c. &c. (pp. 276-277.) 

Even, in the face of these facts, European scholars are so vei^ 

Reluctant to leave their pre-conceived notions that, as an example of 

the same influence, Frederick Pincott writes to me from England : 

''You are right in saying that the commentators, now sd 
much admired, had very little, if any, better means of knowledge oi^ 
Vedic Terminology than we have at present. And you are certainly 
right in treating the Puranas as very modern productions; but jtm 
are wrong in deducing India's mythological notions from such recent 
works. The Rig Veda itself, undoubtedly the oldest book whicli 
India possesses, abounds in mythological matter.'^ ; 

;. Do the e^ppressions "you are certainly right,'' aiid ''you ;«t?fQ 

Vrong" amount to any proof of the Vedas abounding in mythplO^yT 

But further, he aays, "After the great shock which theispreadof^Budr 

dhism gave to the old Indian form of faith, the Brahmane began .to 

make their faith seriously philosophical in the ^Darshanas. Qf cotirae# 

many bold philosophical speculations are found in the Upani^kal^ 

aad eYen in the Suniitas ; but it was at theHmeoith^Darshanij^ 

that the religion was placed on a really philosophical basijs*" ■; 

, . Nothing shows so great a disrespect towards the history of another 

nation as the above. One is indeed wonder-struck at the way in whicli 

fiuropean scholars mistrust Indian chronology, and force their hypo- 

■••■'••' • • ' ." . - . t 

^hejbical guess-work and conjecture before the world as a sound histori* 

eaVstatement of f acts^ Who, that has impartially studied the darsiana 

' ' ■ ■■•.••• '•■''' 

Uterature, does not know that the darskanaa existed centuries before 

0ven the first word of Buddhism was uttered in India? Jaimini, 

Vvasa and Patamali had gone by^ Gautama, Kanada and Kapila were 

bo^edin the folds of oblivion when Buddhism sprang up in the 

»<•■<• . ^ ■ . . . 1 ■ . ■ •. ' ■ ' • ""^ •, ; -■ '■ • • ■ •- ■ r 

... ■•■*»»; 

darkness of ignorance. Even the great Shankara, who wagied a 
in^oly war against Buddhism or Jainism, preached nearly 2,200 years 
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ngo. Now tUs Shankara is a Gommentator on Yyasa Sutras^ and was 
preceded by Grandap&da and other Acliaryas in his work. Generations 
upon generations had passed awaj after the time of Yyasa when Shan- 
kara was bom. Further, there is no event so certain in Indian History 
asMah&bh&rata, which took place about 4,900 years ago. The darsianas, 
therefore, existed at least 4,900 years ago. There is a strong objection 
against the admission of these facts by European scholars, and that 
objection is the Bible. For, if these dates be true, what will become 
of the account of creation as given in the Bible ? It seems, besides, that 
£uropean scholars, on the whole, are unfit to comprehend that there, 
could be any disinterested literature in the past. It is easier for them 
to comprehend that political or religious revolutions or controversiea 
should give nse to new literature through necessity.. Hence the 
explanations of Mr. Pincott. The old Brahmans were superstitions,^^ 
dogmatic believers in the revelations of the Vedas. When Buddhism 
spread like wild fire, they thought of shielding their religion by 
mighty arguments and hence produced the d(»r«Aana literature. Thia 
assumption so charmingly connects heterogeneous events together 
that although historically false, it is worth being believed in for the 
sake of its ingenious explanatory power. 

To return to the subject. Yaska lays down a canon for the 
interpretation of Yedic terms. It is that the Yedic terms are yaugika. 
Mah&bh&shya repeats the same. We have seen how this law is set 
aside and ignored by the European scholars in the interpretations of" 
the Yedas, whence have arisen serious mistakes in their translations of 
the Yedas. We have also seen how Dr. Muir falling in the same 
mistake interprets general terms as proper nouns; and how Max 
Mttller also led by the same error, wrongly divides the Yedas into two 
parts; the CAkandaa and Mantras. We have also seen how due t& 
the ignorance of the same law. Mantras upon Mantras have been 
interpreted as mythological in meaning, whereas some few Mantras 
could only be interpreted philosophically, thus giving rise to the 
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fquestion of reconciling philosopliy with mythology. To further 
illustrate the importance of the proposition, that all Vedic terms are 
yaugikay I herewith subjoin the true translation of the 4th Mantra 
of the 50th Sukta of Rig Veda with my comments thereon and the 
translation of the same by Monier Williams for comparison. Surya, 
as a yaugika word, means both the sun and the Divinity. Monier 
Williams takes it to represent the sun only. Other terms will become 
explicit in the course of exposition. The Manfra runs as follows : — 

The subject is the gorgeous wonders of the solar and the electric 
worlds. "A grand problem is here propounded in this jJfan^^'a. Whoishere 
that is not struck with the multiplicity of objects and appearances ? Who 
that has not lost thoughtitself in contemplation of the infinite varieties 
that inhabit even our own planet ? Even the varieties of plant life 
have not yet been counted. The number of animal and plant species 
together with the vast number of mineral compounds may truly be 
called infinite.*^ But why confine ourselves to this earth alone. Who 
has counted the host of heavens and the infinity of stars, the innu- 
merable number of worlds yet made, and still remaining to be made? 
What mortal eye can measure and scan the depths of space ? Light 
travels at the rate of 180,000 miles per second. There are stars 
from which rays of light have started on their journey ever since the 
day of creation, hundreds of years ago, the rays have sped on and on 
with the unearthly velocity of 180,000 miles per second through 

i 

space, and have only now penetrated into the atmosphere of our 
earth. Imagine the infinite depth of space with which we are on all 
sides surrounded. Are we not struck with variety and diversity in 
every direction? Is not difEerentiation the universal formula ? Whence 
have these manifold and difEerent objects of the universe proceeded ? 
How is it that the same XJniversal-Father-spirit permeating in all 
and acting on all produced these heterogeneous items of the uni- 
. Terse f Where lies the cause of difference ? A difference so 
OtHking and at once so beautiful ? How can the same God acting 
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upon the universe produce an earth here and a sun there^ a planet 
here and a satellite there, an ocean here and a dry land there^ najr, 
a Swami here and an idiot there ? The answer to this question 
is impressed in the very solar constitution. Scientific philosophers 
assure us that colour is not an intrinsic property of matter as popular 
belief would have it. But it is an accident of matter. A red 
object appears red not because it is essentially so, but because of an 
extraneous cause. Red and violet would appear equally black when 
placed in the dark. It is the magic of sunbeams which imparts to 
them this special influence, this chromatic beauty, this congenial colora- 
tion. In a lonely forest mid gloom and wilderness, a weary traveller 
who had betaken himself to the alluring shadow of a pompous txee, 
lay down to rest and there sunk in deep slumber. He awoke and found 
himself enveloped in gloom and dismal darkness on all sides. No earthly 
object was visible on either side. A thick black firmament on high, so 
beclouded as to inspire with the conviction that the sun had never 
shone there, a heavy gloom on the right, a gloom on the left, a gloom 
before and a gloom behind. Thus laboured the traveller under the 
ghastly, frightful windspell of frozen darkness. Immediately the 
heat-carrying rays of the sun struck upon the massive cloud, and, as 
if by a magic touch, the frozen gloom began to melt, a heavy shower 
of rain fell down. It cleared the atmosphere of suspended dust 
particles ; and, in a twinkling of the eye, fled the moisture-laden 
sheet of darkness resigning its realm to awakened vision entire. The 
traveller turned his eyes in ecstatic wonder from one direction to the 
other, and beheld a dirty gutter flowing there^ a crystalline pond 
reposing here, a green grass meadow more beautiful than violet plant 
on one side, and a cluster of variegated fragrant flowers on the other. 
The feathery creation withpeacock^s train, and deer^s slender legs, and 
chirrup of birds with plumage lent from Heaven, all, in fact, all darted 
into vision. Was there naught before tlie sun had shone? Had verdant 
forest, rich with luxuriant vegetation, and filled with the music of 
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birds all grown in a moment ? Where lay the crystalline waters? 
Where the blue canopy, where the fragrant flower? Had they been 
transported there by some magical power in a twinkling of the eye 
from dark dim distant region of chaos? No, they did not spring up 
in a moment. They were already there. But the sunbeams had not 
shed their lustre on them. It required the magic of the lustrous sun 
to shine, before scenes of exquisite beauty could dart into vision. It 
required the luminous rays of the resplendent orb to shed their 
influence before the eyes could roll in the beautiful^ charming, 
harmonious, reposeful and refreshing scenes of fragrant green. Yes> 
thus, even thus> is this sublimely attractive Universe, ^-qn f^^', 

illuminated by a sun ^JEf^trOTTf^, the Sun that knows no setting, the 
Sun that caused our planets and the solar orb to appear ^reJllnwn ^> 
the Sun that evolves the panorama of this grand creation, Iq«€it^«j?r> 
the eternal Sun ever existing through eternity in perpetual action for 
the good of all. He sheds the rays of His wisdom all around ; the 
deeply thirsty, and parching, blast-dried atoms of matter drank in, to 
satiation, from the ever-flowing, ever -gushing, ever-illuminating rays 
of Divine wisdom^ their appropriate elements and essences of 
phenomenal existence and panoramic display. Thus is this universe 
sustained. Ond central sun producing infinity of colours. One central 
Divinity, producing infinity of worlds and objects. Compare with 
this Monier Williatn's translation : — 

" With speed beyond the ken of mortals, thou, sun> 
Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all. 
Thou dost create the light, and with it illume 
The entire universe.^^ 

We have shown why we regard Chhandas and Mantra as synony* 
mous. We have also seen how Max Muller distinguishes between 
Chhandas and Mantra^ regarding the latter as belonging to the secoii- 
dary age, as loaded with technicalities, and as being less perspicuous 
tlmi the former. He points out its chief character to be that " these 
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. fiongs are generally intended for sacrificial purposes.*' Concemmg 
tliis Mantra period, lie says, " One specimen may suffice, a hyncin 
describing the sacrifice of the horse with the full detail of a super- 
stitious ceremonial. (Rig Veda, i. 162)/' 

We shall therefore quote the 162nd Sukta of Bigveda, as it is 
the specimen hymn of Max Miiller, with his translation, and show 
how, due to a defective knowledge of Vedio literature and to the 
rejection of the principle that Vedic terms are all yaugika, Professor 
Max Miiller translates a purely scientific hymn, distinguishable in no 
characteristics from the c^/iawrfa5 of the Vedas, as representative of 
an artificial f cumbersome and highly superstitious ritual or cerenxonial. 

To our thinking, Miiller's interpretation is so very incongruous^ 
uijintelligible, and superficial, that were the interpretation even re- 
garded 2bSj)ossible, it could never be conceived as the description of 
an actual ceremonial. And now to the hymn. The first mantra runs 
thus : — 

WT^ fiT^ ^Wt ^iTT^ft^ ^K^^ T^W. rjfvmsi \ 

Max Miiller translates it, " May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, 
Indra, the lord of the Ribhus, and the Maruts not rebuke us, because 
we shall proclaim at the sacrifice the virtues of the swift horse sprung 
from the gods.'' 

That the above interpretation may be regarded as real or as true^ 
let Professor Max Miiller prove that Aryans of the Vedic times enter* 
tained the superstition that at least one swift horse had sprung from 
the gods, also that the gods Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, Indra^ 
the lord of Ribhus and the Maruts, did not like to hear the virtues of 
the swift horse proclaimed at the sacrifice, for, if otherwise, they would 
have no reason to rebuke the poet. Not one of these positions it is 

r 

ever possible to entertain with validity. Even the most diseased con- 
ception of a savage shrinks from such a superstition as the '^ swift 
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^orse sprung from the'gods/' It is also in vain to refer for tie veri- 
fication of this position to the ashwamedha of the so-called Puranns. 
The whole truth is that this mythology of ashwamedha arose in the 
same way in which originates Max Miiller^s translation. It originates 
from an ignorance of the dialectic laws of the Vedas, whian words 
having a yaugika sense are taken for proper nouns^ and an imaginary 
mythology started. 

To take, for instance, the mantra quoted above. Max Miiller is 
evidently under the impression that Mitra is the ' god of the day,' 
Varuna is the god of the ^investing sky/ Vayu or Ayu is the ^god of 
the wind/ Indra the ^ god of the watery atmosphere/ Bibhus, ' the 
celestial artists/ and Maruts are the ^storm-gods.' But why these gods? 
Because he ignores the yaugika sense of these words and takes them as 
proper nouns. Literally speaking, mitra means a friend ; varuna, a 
man of noble qualities; aryama, a judge or an administrator of justice ; 
ayu, a learned man; indra, a governor; rihhuTcshay a wise man; 
marutaha, those who practically observe the laws of seasons. The word 
ashwa which occurs in the mantra does not mean ^ horse' only, but it 

also means the group of three forces— heat, electrictity and magnetism. 
It, in fact, means anything that can carry soon through a distance. 
Hence writes Swami Dayanand in the beginning of this Sukta \-^ 

'' This Sukta is an exposition of ashwa vidya which means thd 
science of training horses and the science of heat which pervades 
every where in the shape of electricity.'' That 'tf^^w^a' means heati 
will be clear from the following quotations : — 

The words ashtoam agnim show that ashwa means a^ni or Heat. 
And further — 

(Rv. i. 27» 1.) 
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whicli means : Agniy the ashwa, carries like an animal of conveyance 
the learned who thus recognize its distance-carrying properties. Or 
iurther — 

Shatapatha Br. I. iii. 3.29-30. 

The above quotations are deemed sufficient to show both meanings 
of ashwa above indicated. 

Professor Max Miiller translates the ^^devajata'^ of the mantra as 
**! sprung from the gods." This is again wrong, for he again takes 
deva in its popular {laukika) sense, god; whereas devajata means *^with 
brilliant qualities manifested, or evoked to work by learned men :'* 
the word deva meaning both brilliant qualities and learned men. Again 
Max Miiller translates ^'virya'' merely into virtues, instead of "power- 
generating virtues.*' The true meaning of the mantra, therefore, is — 

'^ We will describe the power-generating virtues of the energeftic 
horses endowed with brilliant properties, or the virtues of the vigorous 
force of heat which learned or scientific men can evoke to Work for 
purposes of appliances (not sacrifice). Let not philanthropes, noble 
men^ judges, learned men, rulers, wise men and practical mechanics 
ever disregard these properties**' With this compare Max Miiller's 
translation— 

" May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, the lord of Ribhus^ 
and the Maruts not rebuke us, because we shall proclaim at the sacn- 
fice the virtues of the swift horse sprung from the gods.*' 

We come now to the second mantra which riins thus : — 



^rf^ff^^rft^'TOT iTT§?rer ^ifH ^a:w^ m^^ 'rafw i 

Max MuUer translates it thus — 

'^ When they lead before the horse, which is decked with pure gold 
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ornaments, the offering, firmly grasped, the spotted goat bleats 
while walking onwards; it goes the path beloved by Indra and 
Pfishan/' 

Here again there is no sense in the passage. The bleating of the 
goat has no connection with the leading of the offering before the horse, 
nor any with its walking onward. Nor is the path of Indra and Pushan 
in any way defined. In fact, it is very clear that there is no definite 
specific relation between the first mantra and this according to Miiller's 
translation, unless a far-fetched connection be forced by the imaginatioi;! 
bent to discover or invent some curious inconceivable mythology. And 
now to the application of the principle that all Vedic terms Bireyaugiia^ 
Max Miiller translates rehiasas into gold ornaments, whereas it only 
means wealth (see Nighantu, ii. 10). Rati YfhioYi signifies the mere act 
of giving is converted into an 'offering;^ vishvarupa^ which only means 
one 'having antdea of all forms,' is converted into 'spotted'; aja which 
means ' a man once born in wisdom, being never dorn again/ is 
converted into a ' goat ' ; memyaty from root vni to injure, is given to 
mean 'bleating' ; suprang, which means, from root prachh to question, 
' one who is able enough to put questions elegantly ; ' is translated as 
' walking onward' ; patkah, which only means drink or food, is trans- 
lated into 'path' ; and lastly, indra d^udi pushan, instead of meaning thfe 
governing paople and the strong^are again made to signify two deities 
with their proper names 'Indra' and 'Pushan.' Concerning the word 
patha, writes Yaska, vi. 7 — 

Mukhato naydntiy which means, they ' bring out of the organ of 
speech, or they explain or preach,' is translated by Max Miiller into 
* they lead before.' 

It is thus clear that, in the one mantra alone, there are nine 
wordd that have been wrongly translated by Max Miiller, and all is 
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due to this that the yaugika sense of the words has beenigaored, the 
rurhi or the lauhika sense being every where forced in the translation. 
The translation of the mantra, according to the sense of the words we 
have given, will be— 

'' They who preach that only wealth earned by righteous meauB 
should be appropriated and spent, and those bom in wisdom, who are 
well versed in questioning others elegantly, in the science of form, and 
in correcting the unwise, these and such alone drink the potion of 
strength and of power to govem.^^ 

The connection of this mantra with the foregoing is that the 
ashwa vidya, spoken of in the first mantra, should be practiced only 
by those who are possessed of righteous means, are wise, and have the 
capacity to govern and control. 

We come now to the 3rd mantra of 162nd Sukta. 

tw igmr: ^^t ^w^^rf^rRT 13^ wnft ^hm f^^sir; i 

Max Miiller translates it thus — 

'' This goat, destined for all the gods, is led first with the quick 
horse, as Pushan^s share ; for Tvashtri himself raises to glory this 
pleasant offering which is brought with the horse/^ 

Here, again, we find the same artificial stretch of imagination 
which is the characteristic of this translation. How can the goat be 
'destined for all the gods,* and at the same time be 'Pushan's share* 
alone ? Here Max Miiller gives a reason for the goat being led first 
as Pushan's share ; the reason is that 'Tvashtri hiinself raises to glory 
this pleasant offering.' Now who is this Tvashtri, and how is he 
related to Pushan ? How does Tvashtri himself raise to glory this 
pleasant offering ? All these are questions left to be answered by 
the blank imagination of the reader. Such a translation can only do 
one service. It is that of making fools of the Vedic rxshia whom Max 
M^ler supposes to be the si^uthors of the Yedas, 
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The word visAwadevyas, which Max Miiller translates as^ destined 
for all the gods/ can never grammatically mean so. The utmost thai 
one can make for Max Miiller on this word is that vishwadev^as should 
mean ^ for all the devas/ but ^destined' is a pure addition unwarranted 
by grammar. Fishwadevya is formed from vishwadeva by the addi- 
tion of the suffixyct^ in the sense of tatra sadhu, (see Ashtadhyayi, IV. 
4, 98). The meaning is — 

c 

t 

or Viahwadev^as is whatsoever is par excellence fit to produce useful 
properties. We have spoken of Max Miiller translating pushan, which 
means strength, into a proper noun. Tvashtri, which simply means 
one who befits things, or a skilful hand, is again converted into a proper 
noun. Piirodashay which means food well-cooked, is translated into 
offering. The words ^ which is brought with' are of course Max Miiller's 
addition to put sense into what would otherwise be without any sense. 
Arvat, which, no doubt, sometimes means a horse, here means knowledge^ 
For, if horse were intended, some adjective of significance would hava 
so changed the meaning. Saushrava8ayaJinvatiwhichniea,ns"6btBin» 
for purpose of a good food,'' {Shravas, in Vedic Sanskrit, meaning 
food or anna) is translated by Max Miiller into ' raises to glory/ 
The true meaning would be — ^^The goat possessed of useful properties 
yields milk as a strengthening food for horses. The be3t cereal is 
useful when made into pleasant food well prepared by an apt cook 
according to the modes dictated by specific knowledge of the pro- 
perties of foods." 

We have criticised Max Miiller's translation of the first three 
mantras of this 8i4Ma in detail, to show how he errs at every step ; in 
every case, the error consisting in taking the ruhri meaning instead 
of the yaugiha one of the word. It will not be difficult to ^pass from 
mantra to mantra till the hymn is finished, and show that the true 
origin of s^ errors lies in not recognising the yaugiha sense of Yedio 
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terms. But we deem tlie above three mantras as sufficient. We, 
however, subjoin herewith Max Miiller^s translation of the remaining 
mantras of this hymn, with our occasional remarks in the foot-notes. 
Max Miiller's Translation : — 

4. When thrice at the proper seasons, men lead around tha 
•acrificial horse which goes to the gods, Pushan^s share comes first, 
the goat, which announces the sacrifice* to the gods. 

5. Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avayo, (Pratiprasthatri), Agnimindha 
(agnidhra), Gravagrabha (Grasvatut), and the wise Sanstri (Prasas- 
tri), may you fill the streams (round the altar) with a sacrifice which 
is well-prepared and well-acomplished.t 

6. They who cut the sacrificial post, and they who carry it, they 
who make the ring for the post of the horse, and even they who bring 
together what is cooked for the horse, may their work be with us. 

7. He came on — (my prayer has been well performed), the 
bright backed horse goes to the region of the gods. Wise poet» 
celebrate him, and we have won a good friend for the love of the gods. 

8. The halter of the swift one, the heel- ropes of the horse, the 
head-ropes, the girths, the bridle, and even the grass that has been put 
into his mouth, may all these which belong to thee be with the gods. 

9. What the fly eats of the flesh, what adheres to the stick, or to 
the axe, or to the hands of the immolator and his nails, may all these 
which belong to thee be with the gods.t 

^^l^mtm^tmmm^^^-^m^ ■ ■ ■ I ■■■ ■■ l^M I. I ■ »■■ ■■■» ■■■■■■! ■. ■■■■ ■■ I ■ I I !■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ I... ■ ■ ■— ^ ■ ■■■ ..il.Mwi ^ . ■■> 

• The word yajna which originally indicates any action requiring association of 
men or objects, and productive of beneficial results, is always translated by European 
scholars as sacrifice. The notion of sacrifice is a purely Christian notion, and has no 
place in Vedic philosophy. It is foreign to the genuine religion of India. Hence all 
translations in which the word sacrifice occurs are to be rejected as fallacious. 

t Max Miiller herein puts five words as proper nouns, and therefore does not 
accept their yaugika sense. The words * round the altar * are supplied by Muller's 
imagination on the ground that sacrifices are conducted at the altar. Both ide^ are 
foreign to Vedic philosophy. 

X Here Max Miiller does not understand the structure of the sentence. The 
original words are cishvasya kravisho which he takes to mean the flesh of the horse, 
but krd visho is an adjective qualifying ashvasya, the whole really means, ^of the pac- 
ing horse.* Kravisho does not mean ' of the flesh ' but ' pacing ' from the root hram, 
to pace. The meaning would be, ** What the fly eats of whatever dirty adheres to the 
horse," &c. Again the words awarau and fwadhitau are trfbxislated into Ntiok and aze> 
which is never their meaning. 
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10. The ordure ttat runs from the belly, and the smaller 
particles of raw flesh, may the immolators well prepare all this, and 
dress the sacrifice till it is well-cooked."*^ 

11. The juice that flows from thy roasted limb on the spit after 
thou hast been killed, may it not run on the earth, or the grass ; may 
it be given to the gods who desire it.t 

12. They who examine the horse when it is roasted, they who 
8ay " it smells well, take it away,^* they who serve the distribution of 
the meat, may their work also be with us. J 

13. The ladle of the spot where the meat is cooked, and the 
vessels for sprinkling the juice, the vessels to keep off the heat, the 
covers of the vessels, the skewors, and the knives, they adorn the horse. 

14. Where he walks, where he sits, where he sfcirs, the foot- 
fastening of the horse, what he drinks, and what food he eats, may all 
thesie which belong to thee, be with the god ! 

15. May not the fire with smoky smell make thee hiss, may not 
the glowing cauldron swell and burst. The gods accept the horse if it 
is offered to them in due form. 

16. The cover which they stretch over the horse, and the golden 
ornaments, the head-ropes of the horse, and the foot-ropes, all these 
which are dear to the gods, they offer to them. 

17. If someone strike these with the heel or the whip that thou 
mayst lie down, and thou art snorting with all thy might, then I 
purify all this with my prayer, as with a spoon of clarified butter at 
the sacrifice. 



• Amasya kravishOj which means * raw food yet nndigested and disposed to come 
out ' is similarly translated by Miiller into raw flesh here. Ama is the state of the 
nndigosted food in the belly. Here again Miiller does not follow the straoture of the 
mantra. 

t Agnina pachyamanadi which means * forced by the heat of anger,* is translated by 
Miiller as roasted ; and hatasya^ which means propelled^ is here translated by Miiller 
as " kilUd:* 

t The translation of this mantra is especially noteworthy. The word umjinam 
from toaja, cereals, is here taken as meaning horse, and Professor Max Miiller is so 
anxious to bring forth the sense of the sacrifice of the horse that, not content with this, 
he interprets mansa hhiksham upaste, which means * he serves the absence of meat' 
into * he serves the meat.' Can there bo anything more questionable. 
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16. The axe approaches the 84 ribs of the quick horse, beloved 
ti gods» Do you wisely keep the limbs whole, find out each joint 

and strike * 

19. One strikes the brilliant horse, two hold it, thus is the 
custom. Those of thy limbs which I have seasonably prepared, I 
aacrifice in the fire as balls offered to the gods.t 

20. May not thy dear soul bum thee, while thou art coming 
near, may the axe not stick to thy body. May no greedy and unskilful 
immolator, missing with the sword, throw thy mangled limbs together. 

21. Indeed thou diest not thus, thou suSerest not; thou goest to 
the gods on easy path. 

The two horses of Indra, the two deer of the Maruts have been 
yoked, and the horse come to the shaft of the ass (of the aswins) % 

22. May this horse give us cattle and horses, men, progeny and 
all sustaining wealth. May Aditi keep us from sin, may the horse of 
this sacrifice give us strength/' — pp. 553 — 554. 

We leave now Max MuUer and his interpretations, and come to 
another commentator of the Vedas, Sayana. Sayana may truly be 
called the father of European Vedic scholarship. Sayana is the author 
from whose voluminous commentaries the Europeans have drunk in 
the deep wells of mythology. It is upon the interpretation of Madhava 
Sayana that the translations of Wilson, Benfey andLlanglois are based. 
It is Sayana whose commentaries are appealed to in all doubtful cases, 
*' If a dwarf on the shoulders of a giant can see further than the giant, 
he is no less a dwarf in comparison with the giant." If modern exegeteg 
^nd lexicographers standing at the top of Sayana, i.e., with their main 

• The number of ribs mentioned by Miiller is worth being counted and verified, 
Vankri which means * a zigzag motion * is here translated as * rib.' This requires proof. 

t Twaahtu rashvasya is here translated as * brilliant hors^,* as if ashva were the noun 
And tvaahta its qualifying adjective. The reverse is the truth. Twastha is the noun 
signifying electricity, and aahva is the qualifying adjective signifying all-pervading. 
The words, ** offered to the gods,*' in the end of the translation are pure addition of 
Max Milller, to give the whole a mythological coloring. 

X Hart is again as a rurhi word translated into two horses of Indra and prishati 
into two deer of maruts. The * Shaft of the ass ' is perhaps the greatest ooriosityi Max 
MuUer could present, as a sign of mytholo^. 
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knowledge of tlie Vedas borrowed from Sayana, should now exclaim, 
^ Sayana intimates only that sense of the Vedas which was current in 
India some centuries ago, but comparative philology gives us that 
meaning which the poets themselves gave to their songs and phrases" ; 
or if they should exclaim that they have the great advantage of putting 
together ten or twenty passages for examining the sense of a word 
which^ccursin them, which Sayana had not: nothing is to be wondered 
at. Madhava Sayana, the voluminous commentator of all the Vedas, 
of the most important Brahmanas and a Kalpa work, the renowned Mi^ 
Tnansist, — he, the great grammarian, who wrote the learned comment- 
ary on Sarskrit radicals : yes, he is still a model of learning and a 
colossal giant of memory, in comparison to our modem philologists and 
scholars. Let modem scholars, therefore, always bear in mind, that 
Sayana is the life of their scholarship, their comparative philology, and 
their so much boasted interpretation of the Vedas. And if Sayana was 
himself diseased — whatsoever the value of the efforts of modern scholars 
- — ^their comparative philology, their new interpretations, and their so- 
called marvellous achievements cannot but be diseased. Doubt not that 
the vitality of modem comparative philology and Vedic scholashipis 
wholly derived from the diseased and defective victuals of Sayana's 
learning. Sooner or later, the disease will develop its final symptom 
and sap the foundation of the very vitality it seemed to produce. No 
branch of a tree can live or flourish when separated from the living 
stock. No interpretations of the Vedas will, in the end, ever succeed 
unless they are in accord with the living sense of the Vedas in the 
Nirukta and the Brahmanas. 

I quote here a mantra from Rigveda, and will show how Sayana's 
interpretation radically differs from the exposition of Nirukta. The 
mantra is from Rigveda ix. 96. It runs thus :— 

^^ iiwT^ «f^rf?i^TPit ^w: ^f%?r ii^f?r tw^ n 
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Says Sayana:— 

'' God himself appears as Bralima among the gods^ Indra, Agni, &c j 
He appears as a poet among the dramatists and writers of lyrics; He 
appears as Tashishtha, &c. among the Brahmanas ; He appears as a 
buffalo among quadrupeds ; He appears as an eagle among birds ; 
He appears as an axe in the forest ; He appears as the soma-juice 
purified by mantras excelling in its power of purification, the sacred 
Waters of the Ganges, &c,y Ac/' 

The translation bears the stamp of the time when it was produced. 
It is the effort of a Pandit to establish his name by appealing to 
popular prejudice and feeling. Evidently when Sayana wrote, th& 
religion of Tndia was '' pantheism " or everything is God ; evidently 
superstition had so far increased that the waters of the Ganges were 
regarded as sacred ; incarnations were believed in ; the worship of 
Brahma, Vasishtha and other rishu was at its acme. It was probably 
the age of the dramatists and poets. Sayana was himself a resident of 
some city or town. He was not a villager. He was familiar with the 
axe as an instrument of the destruction of forests, &c., but not with 
the lightning or fire as a similar but more powerful agent. His 
translation does not mirror the sense of the Vedas but his own age. 
His interprepation of hrahma, kavi, deva rishiy vipra, mahisAa, mrigUy 
shyenay gridhra, vana soma, pavitra — of all these words, without one 
exception, is purely rurhi or laukiia. 

Now follows the exposition of Yaska in his Nirukta, xiv, 13. There 
is not a single word that is not taken in its yaugika sense. Says 
Yaska : — 

^rar^arro' gnn^<^Min4oM^itfti ^w *raf?T ^^wt ^^pranliwr- 
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We will now speak of the spiritual sense of the mantra as Yaska 
gives itr It is his object to explain that the human spirit is the central 
conscious being that enjoys all experience. The external world as 
revealed by the senses finds its purpose and object and therefore 
absorption in this central being. The indriya^ or the senses are called 
the devas, because they have their play in the external phenomenal 
world, and because it is by them that the external world is revealed to 
us. Hence Afma, the human spirit, is the hrahma devanam, the 
conscious entity that presents to its consciousness all that the senses 
reveal. Similarly, the senses are called the iavayah, because one learns 
by their means. The Atma, then, ispadavi Jcavinam or the true sentient 
being that understands the working of the senses. Further, the Atma 
is riahir vipranam, the cognizors of . sensations ; vipra meaning the 
senses as the feelings excited by them pervade the whole body. The 
senses are also called the mrigas, for they hunt about their proper 
aliment in the external world. Jfma is mahisho mriganam, i.e., the 
great of all the hunters. The meaning is that it is really through the 
power of Atma that the senses are enabled to find out their proper 
objects. The Atma is called sliyena, as to it belongs the power of 
realization ; and gndhra^ are the indriyaSy for they provide the material 
for such realization. The Atma, then, pervades these senses. Further, 
this Atma is swadhitir vananam, or the master whom all i7idriya4 
aerve. Swadhiti means Atm^, for the activity of Atma is all for itself, 
man being an end unto himself. The senses are called vana, for they 
serve thpir master, the human spirit. It is this -<rf^ma that being pure 
in its nature enjoys all. Such, then, is the yaugika sense which Yaska 
attaches to the mantra. Not only is it all consistent and intelligible 
unlike Sayana's which conveys no actual sense ,• not only is each word 
clearly defined in its yaugika meB.ning, in contradistinction with Sayana 
who knows no other sense of the word than the popular one ; but there 
is also to be found that simplicity, naturalness and truthfulness of 
meanings rendering it independent of all time and space^ whichj 
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contrasted with the artificiality^ bardensomeness and localisation of 
Sayana's sense> can only proclaim Sayana's complete ignorance of the 
principles of Vedic interpretation. 

It is this Sayana, upon whose commentaries of the Vedas are based 
the translations of European scholars. 

We leave now Max Miiller and Sayana with their rurM transla- 
tions and come to another question, which though remotely connected 
with the one just mentioned, is yet important enough to be separately 
treated. It is the question concerning the Religion of the Vedas. 
European scholars and idolatrous superstitious Hindus are of opinion 
that the Vedas inculcate the worship of innumerable gods and goddesses^ 
Devatas. This word, devata, is a most fruitful source of error, and it is 
very necessary that its exact meaning and application should be 
determined. Not understanding the Vedic sense of this word, devata 
and easily admitting the popular superstitious interpretation of a belief 
in mythological gods and goddesses, crumbling into wretched idolatry ,^ 
European scholars have imagined the Vedas to be full of the worship of 
such materials, and have gone so far in their reverence for the Vedas 
as to degrade its religion even below polytheism and perhaps at par 
with atheism. In their fit of benevolence, the European scholars 
have been gracious enough to endow this religion with a title, a name 
and that is Henotheism. 

After classifying religions into polytheistic, dualistic and monothe* 
istic, remarks Max Miiller, ''It would certainly be necessary to add two 
other classes — the Aenotheistic and the atheistic. Henotheistic religions 
differ from polytheistic, because, although they recoguize the existence 
of various deities, or names of deities, they represent each deity as 
independent of all the rest, as the only deity present in the mind of the 
worshipper at the time of his worship and prayer. This character is 
very prominent in the religion of the Vedic 'poets. Although many gods 
are invoked in different hynins, sometimes also in the same hymn, yet 
there is no rule of precedence established amoQg them ; and, according 
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taihe varying aspects of nature^ and the varying cravings of human 
heftrti it is sbmetimes Indra^ the god of the blue sky^ sometimes Agni; 
the god of fire^ sometimes Yaruna^ the ancient god of the firmament^ ' 
who are praised as supreme without any suspicion of rivalry, or any 
idea of subordination. This peculiar phase of religion, this worship of 
single gods forms probably everywhere the first stage in the growth of 
polytheism, and deserves therefore a separate name/'* 

To further illustrate the principles of this new religion, henotheism, 
says Max Mtiller, "When these individual gods are invoked, they are 
not conceived as limited by the power of others as superior or inferior 
in rank. Each god is to the mind of the supplicant as good as all the 
gods. He is felt, at the time, as a real divinity, as supreme and absolute, 
in 0pite of the necessary limitation which, to our mind, a plurality of ' 
gods must entail on every single god. All the rest disappear for a^ 'l 
moment from the vision of the poet, and he only who is to fulfil their 
desires stands in full light before theeyesof the worshippers. ^Among 
you, gods, there is none that is small, none that is young ;you are all 
great indeed,' is a sentiment which, though perhaps, not so distinctly 
expressed as by Manu Vaivasvata, nevertheless, underlies all the 
poetry of the Veda. Although the gods are sometimes distinctly 
invoked as the great and the small, the young and the old (Rv. i, 27-13), 
this is only an attempt to find out the most comprehensive expression 
for the divine powers, and nowhere is any of the gods represented as 
the slave of others." 

As an illustration, "when Agni, the lord of fire, is addressed by the 
poet, he is spoken of as the first god, not inferior even to Indra. While 
Agni is invoked, Indra is forgotten; there is no competition between 
the two, nor any rivalry between them and other gods. This is a most 
important feature in the religion of the Veda, and has never been taken 
into consideration by those who have written on the history of ancient 
polytheism.''t 

* Max MflUer : Lectures on the Science of Religion, London, 1873, pp. 141-142, 
f Max Mtiller : History of Ancient Scbnskrit I^iteratnre, pp. 552-5^3, 
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We have seen what Max Miiller^s view of the Eeligion of theVedia® 
is. We may be sure that the review of other European scholars also 
cannot be otherwise. Is henotheism really, then, the religion of the 
Vedas ? Is the worship oidevatas an essential feature of Vedic worship ? 
Are we to believe Max Muller, and assert that the nation to which he 
hesitates to deny instinctive monotheism has so far uprooted its 
instincts as to fall down to an acquired belief in henotheism ? ^ No, not 
so. Vedas, the sacred books of the primitive Aryans, are the purest 
record of the highest form of monotheism possible to conceive. Scholars 
cannot long continue to misconstrue the Vedas, and ignore the laws of 
their interpretation. Says Yaska: — 

TTfffjf rrtsRT: ^ V;m\ W^ n— Nirukta, vii, 1. 

JDevata is a general term applied to those substances whose 
attributes are explained in a mantra. The sense of the above is that 
when it is known which substance it is that forms the subject of 
exposition in the mantra, the term signifying that substance is called 
the devata of the mantra. Take, for instance, the mantra, 

^: ^^ I ^^ II 

"I present to your consideration agni which is the fruitful source 
of worldly enjoyments, which is capable of working as though it were 
a messenger, and is endowed with the property of preparing all our 
foods. Hear ye, and do the same." 

Since it is a^ni that forms the subject-matter of this mantra, agni 
would be called the devata of this mantra. Hence, says Yaska, a 
mantra is of that devata, with the object of expressing whose 
properties, God, the Omniscient, revealed the mantra. 

We find an analogous sense of the word devata in another part of 
Nirukta. Says Yaska — 



* Max MOUer : History of Ancient Sanskrit Ut-eratnre, p. 646. 
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W^ HUita^^ ^ tt Nirukta, i. 2. 
' Whenever the process of an art is described, the mantra tliat 
• completely describes that process is called the devata (or the index) of 
tthat process/ 

It is in this sense that the devata of a mantra is the index, the 
essential key-note of the meaning of the mantra. There is in this 
analysis of the word no reference to any gods or goddesses^ no 
mythology, no element worship, no henotheism. If this plain and 
-simple meaning of devata were understood, no more will the mantras, 
having marut for their devata or a^ni for their devata, be regarded as 
hymns addressed to the storm-god or the god of fire ; but it will be 
perceived that these mantras treat respectively of the properties oimarut 
and of the properties of fire. It will then be regarded, as said else- 
where in Nirukta — 

%^ <M1<I t^M^igl ^d*il^ ^«I^ W^RTtf?r ^I II 

Nirukta, vii. 16* 
that whatsoever or whosoever is capable of conferring some advan- 
tage upon us, capable of illuminating things, or capable of 
explaining them to us, and lastly, the Light of all lights, these are the 
fit, objects to be called devatas. This is not in any way inconsistent 
with what has gone before. For, the devata of a mantra, being the 
key-note of the sense of the mantra, is a word capable of rendering an 
entplanation of the mantra, and hence is called the devata of that 

> 

mantra. Speaking of these devata^, Yaska writes something which even 
Ifoes to show that people of his time had not even the slightest notion of 
the gods and goddesses of Max Miiller and superstitious Hindus — -gods, 
jand goddesses that ate now/orced upon ils under the Vedic designation) 
devata. Says he — 

Nirukta, vii. 4, 
* We often find in common practice of the world at large, that 
iiaamed men, parents, and cttithis, (or those guest-missionaries who 
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have no fixed residence, but wander about from place to place benefiting 
tbe world by their religious instructions), are regarded as devatas or 
called by the names of devatas/ It is clear from the above quotation, 
that religious teachers, parents and learned men, these alone, or the like, 
were called devatas and no others, in Yaska's time. Had Yaska known , 
of any such idolatry or henotheism or devata worship which supersti- 
tious Hindus are so fond of, and which Professor Max Miiller is so 
intent to find in the Vedas, or had any such worship prevailed in his 
time, even though he himself did not share in this worship, it is 
inipossible that he should not have made any mention of it at all, 
especially when speaking of the common practice among men in 
general. There can be no doubt that element worship, or nature 
Worship, is not only foreign to the Vedas and the ages of Yaska and 
Panini and Vedic ris/iis and rrnmis, but that idolatry and its parent 
mythology, at least in so far as Aryavarta is concerned, are the products 
of recent times. 

To return to the subject. We have seen that Yaska regards the 
names of those substances whose properties are treated of in the mantra 
as the devatas. What substances, then, are the devatas ? They are all 
that can form the subject of human knowledge. All human knowledge 
is limited by two conditions, i.e., time and space. Our knowledge of 
ciausation is mainly that of succession of events. And succession is 
nothing but an order in time. Secondly, our knowledge must b6 
a knowledge of something and that something must be somewhere. 
It must have a locality of its existence and occurrence. Thug 
far, the circumstances of our knowledge, time and locality. Now to the 
essentials of knowledge. The most exhaustive division of human know* 
ledge is between objective and subjective. Objective knowledge is the 
knowledge of all that passes without the human body. It is the 
knowledge of the phenomena of the external universe. Scientific men 
have arrived at the conclusion that natural philosophy, i.e., philosophy 
oi the material universe, reveals the presence of two things, matter and 
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"£3rce. Matter ai^ matter is not known to ns. It^is only tlie play of 
forces in matter producing effect^, sensible, that is known to us. Hence 
the knowledge of external world is resolved into the knowledge ot/orce 
with its modifications. We come next to subjective knowledge. In 

speaking of subjective knowledge, there is firstly the ego, the hut^gM 

•■ - .1 

spirit, the conscious entity; secondly, the internal phenomena of which 
the human spirit is conscious. The internal phenomena are of two 
kinds. They are either the voluntary, intelligent, self-conscious 
activities of the mind, which may hence be designated deliberaie 
activities, or the passive modifications effected in the functions of the 
body by the presence of the human spirit. These may therefore bip 
called the vital activities. 

An apriori analysis, therefore, of the knowable leads us to six things, 
time, locality, force, human spirit, deliberate activities, and vital 
activities. These things, then, are fit to be called devata». Th,e 
conclusion to be derived from the above enumeration is, that, if the 
account of iV^Vwfc^a concerning Vedic devatas, bls yfe have given, be 
really true, we should find Vedas inculcating these six things— ^ime, 
locality, force, human spirit, deliberate activities and vital activities, as 
devatas and no others. Let us apply the crucial test. 

We find, however, the mention of 33 devatae in such mantras as 
'these:—: ' 

?rt^?raf¥^^rT^«iift^ %. « ^ X. xxii. 4-27. 

Yajur, xiv. 31. 

'^ The Lord of all> the Ruler of the universe, the Sustainer of all| 
holds all things by 33 devatas.^' 

'* The knowers of true theology recognize the 33 devatas performing 
their proper organic functions, as existing in and by Him, the One and 
Only.'* 
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LetoSj therefore, see what these 33 davatat are, so that we may be 
. able to compare them with our apriori deductions and settle the 
question. We read in Shatapatha Brahmana — 

ITft^n^ ♦iflfWM U5m*i9 ?l?lf%* ^m^ %^J TfTT I Wi%^ fl^- 

frit T)in;fti4{| ^ft^ '<4^44i^ sTO^nf^ #^ ^^^ ^m% ^ ^ ^- 

T^ I ^T^ai mm: JH<t«n<« ?n^ir<<*ii ^ ^t? ^'rt^^wt ?rf«fT?i^ 
Trf?iftf?r I ^RfinT,^^ ^m: H^mPiR(d i ?r?rt: ^Rftw^ftw 

Hrf^SIN^d il xiv. 16.* 

The meaning of the above is : — 

*'Says Yajnavalkya, Shakalya, there are 33 devatas) 8 vaBUS 
11 rtidras, 12 Mitydsy i«dm and prdjdpati; 33 on the whole. The 
eight vasm are 1. heated cosmic bodies, 2. planets, 3. atmospheres, 
4, superterrestrial spaces, 5^ suns, 6. rays of ethereal space, 7. satellites, 
8. stars. These are called vasvs (abodes), for the whole group of exist- 
ences resides in them, for they are the abode of all that lives, moves, 
or exists. The eleven rudras are the ten nervauric forces enlivening 
the human frame, and the eleventh is the human spirit. These are 
called the rudras (from root rud to weep), because when they desert the 
lx>dy,it becomes dead, and the relations of the dead, in consequence of 
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* Ftde Swami Dayanand Saraswati's Veda Bhashya Bhumikai p. 6^. 
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ttir desertion, begin to weep. The twelve arfeVyo* are the twelve 
Bolav months, marking the course of time. They are called 
ddityda as by their cyclic motion they produce changes in all objects, ^ 
and hence the Zajtw<? ^ ^/i6 <6r/» ^ existence for each objectl Adxtyas 
means that which causes such a lapse. Indra is the all-pervading' 
eUetridty or force. Frajdpati is yajtia (or an active voluntary asso*' 
cia^bion of objects, on the part of man, for the purposes of art, or asso- 
ciation with other men for purposes of teaching or learning). It also 
means the v^e/ul animals. Yajna and useful animals are called jprajd* 
pati, as it is by such actions and by such animals that the world at 
large derives its materials of sustenance. ^^ What, then, are the three 
devataa F^' — Asks Shakalya. Says Yajnavalkya, they are locality , name 
and birtL 'What are the two devatasF' — asked he. Yajnavalky, • 
teplied, 'the positive substances, jomwa, and negative substances, anna. 
AdiyardAais the universal electricity, the sustainer of the universe known - 
as sutrdtmd. Lastly, he inquired, ' Who is the one Devata r ' And 
Y&jnavalkya replied, '' God, the adorable." 

These, then, are the thirty-three d^va^a* mentioned in the Vedas. 
Let us see how far this analysis agrees with our a priori deduction . The 
eight vasus enumerated in Shatpatha Brahmana are clearly the locali^ 
lies ; the twelve ddityds comprise time; the eleven rudras include, 
firstly, the ego, the human spirit, and secondly, the ten nervauric forces 
which may be approximately taken for the vital activities of the mind, 
electricity is the all-pervading force ; whereas prajdpati, yajna or 
foskus may be roughly regarded as comprising the objects of intelligent 
deliberate activities of the mind. 

When thus understood, the 33 devatas will correspond with the 
six elements of our rough analysis. Since the object, here, is not so 
much to show exactness of detail as general coincidence, partial 
difEerences may be left out of account. 

It is clear, then, that the interpretation of devatas which Yaska 
gives is the only interpretation that is consistent with the Vedas and 
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tho Brahmanas. That no doubt may be left concerning tbe pure 
monotbeistic worship of the ancient Aryas^ we quote from Nirukta 
again— 

CTTT ^TRRT^WRTOX? ^T ^TRUT W3[ ^^^ ^q^ || Nirukta vii. 4. 

'* Leaving ofE all other devatas, it is only the Supreme Soul that is 
worshipped on account of its omnipotence. Other devatas are but the 
pratyangas of this Supernal Soul, i.e., they hut j)artially manifest the 
glory of God. All these devatas owe their birth and power to Him. 
In Him they have their play. Through Him they exercise their 
beneficial influences by attracting properties useful and repelling 
properties injurious. He alone is the All in All of all the devatas.** 

. From the above it will be clear that, in so far as worship is con- 
cerned, the ancient Aryas adored the Supreme Soul only, regarding 
Him as the life, the sustenance and dormitory of the world. And yet 
pious Christian missionaries and more pious Christian philologists are 
never tired of propagating the lie before the world that the Vedas incul- 
cate the worship of many gods and goddesses. Writes a Christian 
missionary in India : — 

" Monotheism is a belief in the existence of one God only ; poly^ 
theism is a belief in the plurality of gods. Max Miiller says, ' If we 
must employ technical terms, the religion of the Veda is polytheism, 
not monotheism.' The 27th hymn of the 1st Ashtaka of the Rigveda 
concludes as follows : ' Veneration to the great gods, veneration to 
the lesser, veneration to the young, veneration to the old ; we wor- 
ship the gods as well as we are able : may I not omit the praise of 
the older divinities. '^ ''*■ 

The pious Christian thus ends his remarks on the religion of the 
Vedas. ^' Pantheism and polytheism are often combined, but mono- 

* ^o}m l|i:|r4oc)i : Religious Reform, Part III, Vedio Hind^isin. 
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theism, in the strict sense of the word, is not found in Hinduism/ 
Again says the pious missionary, "Ram Mohan Roy, as already mention- 
ed, despised the hymns of the Vedas, he spoke of the Upanishads as the 
Vedas, and thought that they taught monotheism. The Chhandogya 
formula, ^ ekamevadwitij/am brdhmay' was also adopted by Keshub 
Chander Sen. But it does not mean that there is no second God, bufc 
that there is no second anything — a totally different doctrine.^^ Thus 
it is obvious that Christians, well saturated with the truth of God, are 
not only anxious to see monotheism ofE the Vedas, but even ofE the Upa-^ 
nishats. Well might they regard their position as safe, beyond assail, 
on the strength of such translations as these :-^ 

"In the beginning there arose the Hiranyagarbha [the golden germ) 
-—He was the one born lord of all this. He established the earth and 
this sky : — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacriiSLce ?^'-— 
Mam Muller, 

" He who gives breath. He who gives strength, whose command all 
the bright gods revere, whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow 
is death : — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice V^ — Idid. 

Hiranyagarbha, which means ' God in whom the whole luminous 
universe resides in a potential state ' is translated into the golden germ. 
The word jatah is detached from its proper construction and placed iu 
apposition with, patir, thus giving the sense of " the one born lord of 
all this." Perhaps, there is a deeper meaning in this Christian transla- 
tion. Some day, not in the very remote future, these Christians will 
discover that the golden germ means ^ conceived by the Roly Ghost* 
whereas ^ the one born lord of all ' alludes to Jesus Christ. In one of 
those future happy days, this mantra of the Veda will be quoted as 
an emblematic of a prophecy, in the dark distant past, of the advent 
of a Christ whom the ancients knew not. How could they, then, adore 
him, but in the language of mystic interrogation ? Hence the transla- 
tion, "Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? ^' Even 
the second mantra^ Max MuUer's translation of which we have subjoined 
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above, has been differently translated by an audacious Christian. What 
Max Miiller translates as ^^ He who gives breath," was translated by 
this believer in the word of God, as " He who sacrificed Himself, i. e., 
Jesus CArist." The original words in Sanskrit are * gr ^TT^I^T, ' 

which mean '^ he who gives spiritual knowledge." 

Let us pass from these mantras and the misinterpretations of 
Christians to clear proofs of monotheism in the Vedas. "We find in 
Rigveda the very mantra which yields the golden germ to European 
interpreters. It runs thus— 

*' God existed in the beginning of creation, the only Lord of the unborn 
universe. He is the Eternal Bliss tv horn we should praise and adore." 
In Tajur Veda, xvii. 19, we find— 

*' Being all vision, all power, all motion in Himself, He sustains with 
His power the whole universe. Himself being One alone. " 

And in Atharva Veda, XIII. iv. 16—21, we find—- 

^ fk rl\ Ji ^ g d^^^d^ iTTCg ^ »•.... 

^ tjTBT HSR trar s%^ Tpri ^^rf%n[^ii*a'd1 vraf^ii 

'' There are neither two gods, nor three, nor four, nor ten. He is 

one and only one and pervades the whole universe. All other things 
live, move and have their existence in Him," 



